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II. Rebellions and Repressions 
of the Sixties 



During the turmoil of the Sixties, intelligence agencies on all 
levels began to consolidate. While their efficiency may have in- 
creased in some respects, the effect was also to cast their nets more 
widely, overlapping and duplicating efforts and entangling large 
sections of the public in their webbing. 

IN TER Dl VISION A UN TEL LICENCE UN! T I ID I U) 

In its review of intelligence agency abuse, the Church Committee 
cited the I n terdi visional Intelligence Unit (IDIU). created by the 
Justice Department under Attorney General Ramsey Clark in 1967. 
Established on the recommendation of Assistant Attorney General 
John Doar. its purpose was to review and reduce to retrievable form 
"all information that may come to the Department relating to 
organizations and individuals who may play a role, whether pur- 
posefully or not, either in instigating or spreading civil disorders or 
in preventing or checking them.'' 1 

Included in the proposal for IDIU was a suggestion that the fol- 
lowing agencies be utilized to gather information as part of their 
normal functioning: 

Community Relations Service 
Poverty programs 
Neighborhood Legal Services 
Labor Department programs 
Intelligence Unit of Internal Revenue Service 
Alcohol. Tobacco and Firearms Division of Treasury 
Department 
Post Office Department 

Based on its review, the Church Committee concluded: 

... beginningjn j 967-68. the IDIU .was the focaL point of a 
massive domestic intelligence apparatus established in re- 
sponse to ghetto riots, militant black rhetoric, anti-war protest 
and campus disruptions. Through [Dll' the Attornev General 
received the benefits of information gathered by numerous 
agencies, without setting limits to intelligence reporting or pro- 
siding clear policy guidance. Each component of the structure 
— FBI. Army. IDIU. local police and mans others — set its 
own generalized standards and priorities, resulting in ,c\ 
cessive collection of information about lasv abiding citizens. - 



A recent (December 20. 1978) letter from former Attorney Gen- 
eral Ramsey Clark to AFSC s Joint A. Sullivan, Associate Execu- 
tisc Secretary for Information and Interpretation, further suggests 
the atmosphere in svhich the IDIU was created: 

After the riots at Newark and Detroit in the summer of 1967 
the country was awash with fear and racial hatred. Many be- 
lieved the riots svere caused by conspirators deliberatelv fo- 
menting violence. Congressional hearings were held on the 
subject Magazines and newspapers carried stories purporting 
to document such conspiracies. I never believed them and said 
so. I also condemned the shooting of looters and excessive 
police violence. 

I he interdivisional intelligence unit was, as I remember, my 
idea. It was an effort to know all we know; that is to centralize 
and organize information we possessed so we could quickly 
gather all knowledge bearing on the risk of riot in a particular 
place or illegal conduct by a particular group. It further 
sought an increase in knowledge particularly beyond police 
data which is so often biased, ft was publicly announced in 
January 1968. We never authorized any illegal fact gathering. 
No wiretap or bugging was ever authorized against anv do- 
mestic group or individual. 

We thought we did pretty well. Others try to sav all in 
government were the same. They ignore the vast lawless inva- 
sion of right by the FBI and the Nixon Department of Justice. 

It i sj mp.u rlan Uu...ttcogaiz.c_J)ie_si n ce rc_ coil cent ..with wjjich the 
I D I L -tincture was establishe d bv the J ustic e Department, bu t also 
to recognize t hat it ultimately and perhaps hies habit icd to viola- 
tions of citizens' Fights due., to. lack of p olice aecpuntabijitv and 
clear guidelines. 

THE SPREADING NETWORK 

Other federal commissions and agencies added to the momen- 
tum lor increasing secret intelligence and centralization. The Presi- 
dent s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice (19661. the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders (1908). and the Justice Department urged during this period 
that local police develop intelligence units.’’ A major concern was 
that these agencies lacked information and knowledge about Black 
communities in the big cities. 

I he National Advisory commission on Civil Disorders suggested 
that these units use "undercover police personnel and informants." 
and draw on "community leaders, agencies, and organizations in 
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the ghetto." The commission also urged that ih • , 
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cspcciallv minorities and the poor—who eotne into comae! with the 
criminal justice system." 

1% pica 1 1 \ . C'onvcrs reported. LEA A-funded programs consist of 
hiring more police, building detention centers, conducting police 
training and public relations, and purchasing communications 
and computer equipment. Comers concluded that an entirely new 
polies direction is needed for the federal role in financing the state 
and local criminal justice planning. 

Ml NOR El ITS AND DISSIDENTS TARGETED 

During the Sixties, minorities and especially Black groups be- 
came particular targets of FBI and local police intelligence surveil- 
lance and disruption. In a memo to FBI field offices in August 
196". FBI Director Hoover wrote that the primary goal of the 
Counter-Intelligence Program (COINTELPRO) at that time was 
“to expose, disrupt, misdirect, discredit or otherwise neutralize the 
activities of black nationalist, hate-type organizations and group- 
ings... and to counter their propensity for violence and civil dis- 
order. ' ' 1 ^ 

Hoover expanded further on this theme in a 1968 memo which 
stated that one of his goals was to "prevent the rise of a 'messiah' 
who could unify and electrify the militant black nationalist move- 
ment." 1 - 

The FBI's harassment of Martin Luther King. Jr., before his 
assassination in 1968. is public knowledge. The Chicago police raid 
(planned in coordination with the FBI) on the Black Panther apart- 
ment in Chicago resulted in the killing of Fred Hampton and Mark 
Clark (December 1969). An FBI informant was also implicated, as 
we now know, in the 1965 shooting of civil rights worker Viola 
Liuzzo and in other acts of violence in the South (see p. 18). 

During the period 1969-71, the FBI's active disruption of dis- 
senting groups was expanded through COINTELPRO. Whereas 
such political groups as the Communist Party and the Socialist 
Workers Party (whose lawsuit in the Seventies has revealed nearly 
100 burglaries of its offices by the FBI) had long been targeted, 
“New Left” and anti-war groups and individuals— including "key 
activists" such as Stewart Meacham. at that time AFSC's Peace 
Education Secretary— were now listed for “neutralization." 1 '’ 

AFSC's Chicago office was "bugged" in 1969 when defense for 
the “Chicago 8" was discussed there. This was accomplished by a 
right-wing group called the "Legion of Justice" with the knowledge 
and cooperation of local police and Army Intelligence (see p. 99). 

During these war years many anti-war offices were raided — War 
Resisters League and Liberation News Service in New York among 



others- and the Jane Addams building in Philadelphia tvbiUi 
housed the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, 
the Philadelphia Resistance, and other groups) was burned oui. 
AFSC offices were also burglarized. 1 In most cases files were re- 
moved. FBI and local police have not found the culprits. 

Included in nearlv 53.000 documents on COIN IELPRO. released 
to the public bv the FBI in early 1978 through the Freedom of 
Information Act. is a memorandum detailing plans to sow seeds 
of discontent among Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) and AFSC workers involved in planning the Poor People's 
March on Washington. The FBI suggested that rumors be spread 
that Martin Luther King. Jr. was getting the lions share of the 
march's funding, and- that AFSC was trying to dominate planning 
for the march. 

Tagging the civil rights and anti-war movements as potential 
national security threats. FBI and local police spent a great deal 
of time attempting to find "foreign connections of many domestic 
groups. The Church Committee reported that some 500.000 domes- 
tic intelligence files had been opened at FBI headquarters, aug- 
mented bv additional files at field offices; 65,000 files had been 
opened in 1972 alone. 18 

Press coverage of trials, police raids, and demonstrations focused 
on the more sensational aspects of other prosecutions, conveying 
the impression that activists generally were violence-prone. anti- 
American. etc. This helped create a climate in which police and 
politicians shaped public disapproval of political activities without 
regard for the right to free speech or the validity of the issues 
raised. 

TEARS OF VIOLENCE 

In assessing the value of domestic security investigations, the 
Church Committee heard from local police officials such as James 
Ahern of the New Haven Police Department, who stated that FBI 
reports which led to the positioning of federal troops near his city- 
in the late Sixties were “. . . almost completely composed of un- 
sorted and unevaluated stories, threats, and rumors that had 
crossed my desk in New Haven. Many of these had long been dis- 
counted by our Intelligence Division. But they had made their way 
from New Haven to Washington, had gained completely unwar- 
ranted credibility, and had been submitted by the Director of the 
FBI to the President of the United States. They seemed to present 
a convincing picture of impending holocaust." 19 
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Public and police fears of bombing and riots were certainh real 
but exaggerated the dangers. In January l«J's the following ex- 
change occurred between Seattle City Council Member Michael 
Wild* and Major Ray Connery of the Seattle Police Department: 

Mcjnr Connery: I think it would be important ... to point out 
that during those same years. Seattle was the bombing capital 
of the U.S. We had more bombs going off per capita in this 
city than anywhere else in the entire United States. Now very 
few of those explosions have really been solved. Ever It's all 
well and good to talk about excessive paranoia on the part of 
the police department but we feel responsibility when people 
start setting off explosions around town. 

Councilman Hildt: I don't want to be bombed either but 1 
don t think that we have to face a choice realistically between 
being bombed and having intelligence activity that is not justi- 
fied on the basis of. . . reasonable grounds of evidence. / don't 
think we have (to make) the choice between political intelli- 
gence-gathering and being bombed (emphasis added)® 

Vet in several notable instances. FBI and police were aware of 
violence that w’as planned and did not prevent it. 

One FBI-paid provocateur. Gary Thomas Rowe, told the Church 
Committee that he was with the Ku Klux Klan when thev com- 
mitted acts of violence. These included the murder of civil' rights 
worker Viola Liuzzo in 1965, the bombing of a Birmingham church 
in which four black children were killed in 1963. and the killing of 
man durin 8 a racial disturbance in Birmingham also in 

The FBI did not intervene in the above acts of terror, or when 
Rowe reported that the Klan was planning to attack black people 
at a county fair. Nor did they intervene in 1961 when Rowe re- 
ported three weeks in advance that Freedom Riders arriving in 
Birmingham would be greeted by local Klan members, who Rowe 
said had assurances that they could beat the civil rights workers 
for fifteen minutes before the police would intervene.® 

Reviewing the disturbance known as “Davs of Rage" in Chicago 
in October 1969, the Cook County Grand Jury pointed out a sig- 
nificant contradiction between what police say and what thev 
sometimes actually do. The Grand Jury reported: 

The Weatherman faction of the Students for a Democratic 
-Society had publicly announced their intention to commit 
acts of violence in the City of Chicago. This announcement 
together with their past history of violence placed that group 
within the scope of legitimate police infiltration and sur- 
veillance. 
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The undercover ofticers who penetrated the group testified 
that they submitted reports detailing accounts of the meetings 
in which SDS leaders agreed to commit acts of violence. These 
officers also witnessed acts in furtherance of this conspiracy 
including the gathering of weapons, the drawing of maps, 
and preparations for escape. 

Armed with this information, the police could have arrested 
the leadership of the Weatherman faction of the SDS. and 
prevented the riots, but they did not. The Grand Jury asked 
Chicago police officials why they did not prevent the riots and 
the resulting destruction of property and physical harm. e\en 
though they possessed detailed, corroborated evidence. I heir 
reply was that the acts of violence must actually occur before 
any charges can be brought to the State's Attorney's office. 

This, of course, is absurd and totally wrong. In Illinois, it 
is a crime to conspire to commit an offense if a step in further- 
ance of the agreement is committed. In this case, weapons 
were gathered, maps were drawn, escape routes established, 
and so forth. 

The callous disregard for the health and property of those 
harmed during the "Days of Rage " is characteristic of the 
entire police spying operation. Peaceful groups were spied 
upon and disrupted for apparently political reasons while a 
violent group was permitted to carry out their intended plan 
of violence.® 

Whether or not the purpose of this dereliction on the part of the 
police was to create more public fear and justification for repres- 
sion of all dissent, it is clear that the Vietnam war was a war that 
was being fought not just abroad, but also at home against a wide 
range of dissenting citizens. Although not all police, of course, were 
caught up in the excesses, harassments. and sometimes criminal 
activities of many ‘'overzealous” agents, the prevailing political 
climate of the time and the absence of clear limitations resulted 
in police assumptions and actions that are with us still. 
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